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A Visit to the Atlantic States, 


PETURNING to our Den this 
thirteenth day of June, after a two 
weeks absence, and after our usual 
day of putting the Cultivator to 
press, we find a great variety of 
letters of information and inquiry which we 
are obliged to defer, as all that part of our 
pages devoted to such matters, is already filled 
with matter prepared before we left home. 
Our kind correspondents will accept our 






and we shall use all such as do not get to be out of 
season for future Nos, 

Having dispatched our mails for the Ist of June, a 
few days in advance, on the 30th of May we, that is, 
ourself and wife, took the cars of the Central Ohio R. 


R. for the East. After a variety of changes and. 


chances and financial revolutions, this route has be- 
come a great thoroughfare between the West and the 
East, both for passengers and stock shipments, where 


it is desired to reach Baltimore by a direct route. | 


The Central Ohio R. R. also furnishes equal facilities 
for reaching Pittsburg and Philadelphia, by taking the 
Wheeling branch of the Cleveland and Pittsburg R. 
R at Bellaire. At Benwood, opposite Bellaire, the 
Central Ohio R. R. connects with the Baltimore and 
Ohio R. R., which ranges through the entire northern 
length ot Virginia, and across the heart of Maryland, 
to Baltimore, where connection is made at all times 
with the routes south to Washington, D. C., and north 
to Philadelphia and New York. The excellencies of 
this Baltimore and Ohio R. R. are numerous and im- 
portant, consisting, first, of a unity of management, 
by which the passenger is secured against the inter- 


ference of co-ordinate owners on any sections of the | 


route, and his checks to any distant point once in his 
pocket, he may depend upon finding his baggage all 
right at the end of his journey, and himself well cared 
for meanwhile. To the lover of natural scenery, no 
route in the whole country presents such magnificent 
attractions as the mountain ranges of the Baltimore 
and Ohio. No mere description can convey to the 


mind of one who has not seen them, an adequate idea | 


of the length and breadth and height and depth of 
those awfully grand sweeps of vision which startle the 
eye and make the pulses leap, as the appreciative 
traveler goes rushing along the rocky heights, sweep- 
ing around huge mountain breasts, looking down upon 
valleys and streams dwarfed by their nether distance, 


grateful acknowledgments for their favors, | 





| or up to mountain tops which kiss the far off clouds,— 
| plunging through cavernous tunnels that carry one 
for a mile through more than midnight darkness, so 
| far from the wooded summit of the hill, that the old 
foresters up there are never startled by the mighty 
roar of the iron horse who is holding his fiery course 
away below the springs which feed their deepest roots. 
A ride over this route is worth all it costs, for the view 
of its scenery alone. If any lover of nature doubts it 
let him leave Wheeling in the morning, stop over 
night at Cumberland, pass the grand old gorge of the 
Potomac at Harper’s Ferry at mid-day, and arrive in 
Baltimore or Washington early the second evening, as 
we did, and if they have not seen their money's worth 
we shall conclude that they value money above the 
excellence of Nature’s master-pieces, and Art’s grand- 
est successes ; for the engineering of this road is a per- 
fect triumph of human skill over natural impediment. 
like that course of true love, which, not only does not 
run smooth, but is opposed by Herculean obstacles, 
all finally overcome, that the generic wealth of the 
| East may be wedded to the productive capacities of 
| the West, by a bond which shall make u for- 
| ever! 4 
Of our seeings at Washington, we can only stop 
| now to make honorable mention of the Agricultural 
| Bureau in the Department of the Interior—late in the 
| Patent Office Department—which is in process of re- 
|organization under the intelligent direction of Mr. 
| Clemson, whose well directed endeavors to reclaim 
| this abused agency from the contempt of its previous 
|mismanagement, deserve the hearty co-operation of 
|the friends of agricultural progress throughout the 
nation. Mr. Brown, who has charge of the Propagat- 
| ing Gardens, (not D. J. of the wonderful pedigree,) is 
/a young gentleman who unites the rare qualities of 

intelligence and modesty, with a hearty devotion to 
| his profession. 

A visit to the old home of George Washington at 
Mt. Vernon, serves only to mingle with our patriotic 
reverence for the past, the present realities of neglect 
and decay, which have made that once beautiful spot 
a scene of desolation. The property has just passed 
into the hands of the Ladies’ Association, by whom it 
has been purchased with money raised by contribu- 
tions from all parts of the country; and the work of 
restoration has commenced, but toc late to save many 
of the original features of the place as left by the 
Father of his Country, which have gone to hopeless 
decay. From the early natural beauty and excellence 
of this domain, it is no wonder that it became the 
cherished home of a man like George Washington. 
[Further Notes and Items in the Editor’s Table.] 
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Grasses and Pasturage, |first there was fresh food before them,) until they 
, : find that it is a hopeless chance to get fresh grass 
As Discussed at the Ohio Agricultural Conven-,. ; . ig © 
As Discussed ad ¢ hio we in the ineclosure. For the same reason, the other 
ton, €C. 4, 19d. 


istock will object to the grass, so that they do not 


. ; fill themselves on such a lot, although there may 
Mr. W. H. Ladd moved “ that this Convention pe plenty of grass before them. Try this in a 


go into the discussion of the subject of grasses, | large range. 
with special reference to the management of pas- 80 acres. The sheep will run just as when put 
ture lands.” into a small inclosure, and finally, being full, will 
He had offered the resolution with a view to| jie down. After a time, they will rise up to eat 
obtain information. The inducement was the) aeain, and there is an abundance of fresh grass 
listening to a conversation which occurred this) pefore them; they will fill themselves without 
morning at the Neil House, where some gentle-| running quite as much as before; the same oc- 
men, well informed upon the subject, were dis-| curs again, until they presently become compara- 
cussing the question whether, if a man had a tively quiet, and, having fresh grass before them 
hundred acres which he wished to pasture during | aj] the time, they feed quietly. In the course of 
the summer, and a variety of stock that he ex- | a few days they may go over the entire 80 acres ; 
pected to obtain their living upon that land,| but afterwards it will take them as much as two 
whether it were better to give them the whole| weeks to get over the ground, so that the whole 
range, and let them select their own food, or to) js not trodden under foot afresh, and the rest of 
divide the land into lots, and change the stock} the stock will eat. 
from one lot to another frequently. Their expe- 


Put that number of animals upon 


Another reason for this plan, he conceived, 
riences differed somewhat, and he had thought! consisted in the fact that different animals like 
that among these agriculturists assembled in con-| different grasses, and by having a variety of 
vention, much information could be obtained upon! stock, each can select for itself. 

the subject. Another reason is, that you may take into a 

He took the position that the better course is,)range of this kind any broken points of land 
if one has, say 50 acres that he wishes to pasture,| which would not be arable; you may include a 
and say 50 sheep, 12 or 15 mares and colts, and proportion of woodland, and, in addition, the cost 
ten or a dozen head of cattle, to put them upon) of fencing would be saved. 
the land, throw down the partition fences, and let! Mr. Jones, of Delaware, had paid some atten- 
the stock have the entire range, selecting for) tion to this subject. If the object in pasturing is 
themselves. He was willing to confess that his| milk, certainly you will do better by dividing 
experience in this matter was limited—it having! your stock into small lots; then you also want, 
been tried on his premises only within a few) according to his experience, different grasses from 
years. Heretofore, he had generally allowed his that you do if the object is beef. For instance, 
stock to run in tolerably long ranges, but for the) clover and timothy make better pasture for milk 
three years last passed, that portion of his stock | than blue grass. 
not needed about the house had been let run in| A differeuce of opinion prevails as to large 
the entire range. Last year there were 94 acres! ranges ; and it is very necessary to have different 
in that range; this year there is about 84 acres,| kinds of inclosures, that young ewes may be kept 
and there being a variety in the quality of soil,| from the bucks, and heifers from the bulls; but 
and consequently of the grasses produced, this| his observation led him to believe that stock does 
stock had done better than usual, more especially | as well upon blue grass pasture in large ranges 
as compared with their state when he used to|as in small ones. Upon clover or timothy pas- 
change them about from lot to lot. ture, he was not sure that ths was the case. 

He knew that an impression was abroad that; The theory of the last speaker, that one sort of 
sheep were a drawback to other stock when pas-| cattle prefers one variety of grass, and another 
tured in common with them. This, he believes,| another, is frequently advanced, but his observa- 
arose from over-stocking, and for the usual course | tion did not convince him that there was much in 
of pasturing in small lots. If you will take a/it. Sheep, horses and cattle, prefer timothy, if it 
hundred sheep and put them upon six acres of|is young. He had been told that sheep liked the 
fresh pasture land, and put with them two or|hazel brush, but had found the experiment in- 
three or four horses, and a few cattle, there may |jured the stock, but did not not hurt the brush 
be an abundance of grass, but the sheep will in-| much. 
variably commence to run, pick a little, then run| He had improved his pasture greatly by spread- 
again, and pluck a little more grass, at last lying|ing manure upon it in the fall; this plan he re- 
down. Next time, when hungry, they will feed| commended as of great advantaye to the farmer. 
again, selecting a new spot, and thus they will, in| His experience was against plowing up the pas- 
perhaps twenty-four hours, pass over the whole|ture; he preferred much the plan of spreading 
of the lot. Thus the whole amount of grass has|the manure upon it. 
been trodden under foot by the sheep, and when; Mr. Renick, of Pickaway, was of opinion that 
they commence to feed again they will reject what|the smaller pasture and the smaller number of 
has just been trodden under foot; the result is,| cattle put upon it, with sufficient water, the better 
that they will run more than at first, (because at|for the stock. He thought thirty head of caitle 
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enough for one lot—over fifty head, his experi-|cattle will travel all around it in twenty-four 
ence taught him, was too many. As to sheep, he hours, and for a week they will continue their 
thought they should be kept to themselves. Al-| wanderings. Cattle fed upon shaded land can be 


so, that cattle will do better without shade than | distinguished easily; if they are driven forty 


with it. miles they will lose four times the amount of flesh 
Mr. Millikin, of Butler—Suppose there is half| that cattle not so fed will. 

an acre of shade on the pasture ? | He agreed with Mr. Jones as to the division of 
Mr. Renick—I would have it out. }pasture land, changing cows when he wanted 


He thought that the cultivation of red-top | milk. 
grass had been a great disadvantage to the} Mr. Messenger had always noticed that fre- 


farmer. quent changes into fresh pasture was the proper 
Mr. Messenger of Marion county, had no doubt | course to pursue to obtain a fine flow of milk. 

the red-top had been an injury to the white clo-/ Mr. Palmer of Geauga, had found that such 

ver and blue grass, which varieties he looked | changes resulted in a diminution of cheese. 

upon as the best for pasture. Mr. Millikin asked if that held good as to 


Mr. Seymour of Ross county, had had some) butter. 
little experience in these matters, and had learned | Mr. Conard of Highland county, had no expe- 
that stock will do better confined to one pasture,|rience as to butter, but found that if cows are 
being turned out in the spring of the year. [He| changed into fresh feed, there is always a diminu- 
concurred with Mr. Renick in regard to shade.) tion of curd. This is the universal experience of 
He was fully satisfied that shade is disadvan-|all dairymen about his region. He thought that 
tageous. The difference in the solidity of the| sheep and cattle should not be kept together, as 
flesh of animals pastured where shade exists, and| they were apt to chase each other, to the injury 
otherwise, is easily to be seen upon driving the | of all. 
cattle any distance. In the one case, the animal} Mr. W. H. Ladd was yet in the dark as to the 
retains its thickness, or nearly so, while those fed| propriety of having shade trees in the field. 
in shade fall off visibly. He was well satisfied) Mr. Trimble would not want any. 
that cattle are much better when turned out in| Mr. Renick wanted “nary tree.” 
the spring, in one pasture, and let run wherever) Mr. Jamison of Harrison county, would inquire 
they will. The changing from one to another|if this applied to the pasturing of sheep. He 
pasture disturbs them. This experience coincided | thought that sheep flourished better where there 
with the experience of a brother-in-law of his, a; was an abundant shade. 
very successful grazier of Virginia. One gentleman (W. H. Ladd) had remarked 

Mr. James D. Ladd inquired if the speaker | that his stock had done so much better this year 
could inform him if there is any difference in the |running together. He did not think that was a 
quality of the beef cattle allowed shade and oth-| proper cause for the effect. His opinion was, 











erwise. \that this improved condition was owing to the 
Mr. Seymour replied that the flesh of cattle season; he had noticed this thriving condition of 
raised upon shaded land is “ washy.” stock all through the eastern portion of the State, 


Mr. Trimble of Highland, remarked that hej and he had ascribed it to the dry season, and the 
had been engaged in grazing for a number of solidity of the grasses, ete. 
years. During that period he had tried mixing) Mr. W. H. Ladd remarked that his stock had 
stock and pasturing them in separate divisions, |not done better during the past summer than du- 
and he had come to the conclusion that the best | ring the summer which preceded it; if there was 
plan is to keep the stock separate, particularly | any difference, it was in favor of the summer be- 
sheep, for the reason, as he thought, that cattle | fore last—they then seemed to accumulate more 
will not do as well where sheep are. He was'| fat. 
pretty well assured that if cattle and sheep are His experience as to the time of sowing seed 
put together on a pasture of 500 acres, the sheep taught him (for he had never failed in it) that 
will select the best grass, and the cattle, the mo-| timothy should be sowed in the fall, and clover in 
ment they perceive the smell of the sheep, will|the spring. The clover he scarcely ever sowed 
reject it. until April 10, because then, when it sprouts, it 

Blue grass is undoubtedly the grass for pastur-|has a chance for life; although it may dry for a 
ing cattle. As to there being places where it|time, if the weather continues any way good, the 
cannot be successfully cultivated, he would say|rain will cause it to grow. He never had but 
that such is the fact in Fairfield county. Red-|one failure in sowing timothy, and then he fully 
top grows there abundantly. satisfied himself the seed was bad. Of clover, he 

He concurred with Mr. Seymour in his re-| had never failed to have a crop. Blue grass he 
marks as to the impropriety of moving cattle| had no need to cultivate—it came up of itself. 
from place to place. If he desired to fatten cat- In regard to shade, he had generally thought 
tle, he preferred to put them in a pasture, and that the circumstances which would make animal 
keep them there. In this pasture he would pre-| life most comfortable in himself, would make it so 
fer to have no shade. He thought, however, that| to animals generally ; consequently he had been 
stock should be confined to a space not too large,|in the habit of giving his stock access to shade. 
or if the field extend over a thousand acres, the! Mr. Palmer of Geauga, felt confident that a 
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large range for stock is better than to make con-|this matter. 


tinual changes of pasture. 
it very well himself during the heat of the sum- 
mer, and he felt inclined to the belief that the 
same benefit was derived from it by cattle that he 
received. 


As to sheep, he had had some little experience. | 


For them he thought shade essential. 


He had also had some little experience in the 
matter of grasses. He had had some little trou- 
ble in getting a crop of timothy, and for the last 
two or three seasons he had made a great im- 
provement by plowing his soil and taking as much 
pains as he could to get the ground smooth, and 
sowing in half a bushel of seed to the acre, and 
letting it remain the next season, then mowing it. 
He had some that amply repaid him for the trou- 
ble he took with it; it was sowed in August, just 
before the fall rains came on. He had once tried 
a peck of seed sown in the fall and a peck in the 
month of March, and found that he did not secure 
the crop he did when he sowed half a bushel to 
the acre in the fall. 

Mr. Alsdorf of Licking, had had some little ex- 
perience in raising cattle. In the spring he turns 
his cattle upon blue grass, then changes them to 
clover, and then upon both. This plan he pur- 
sues until the time of sale. He always sowed 
his timothy right behind the harvest, and in the 
spring he sowed his clover, sowing a full crop, be- 
cause it is better policy to lose a bushel or two of 
seed than to miss a crop. He put as much tim- 
othy seed as he thought would sow the whole 
field, and put it in the drill at the same time as 
the wheat. The clover he sowed from March 
first to the middle of April. 

It had been most convenient for him to pasture 
in from 12 to 20 or 25 acre lots, but this, he was 
inclined to think, was the better plan, because 
there is a chance for the grass to come up after it 
has been cropped. 

He had not thought much about the benefits or 
evils of shade to cattle in the process of fattening. 
He had looked upon the cattle, however, pretty 
much as upon himself, and had thought it quite a 
luxury for cattle to have a shade and some water 
to stand in during the heated term. 

Mr. Renick was satisfied that the man that 
sows his clover in March, cannot know if he is to 
have a crop or not; but he never knew a crop to 
fail that was sown in April. 

Mr. Gardner of Lucas county, had not intended 
saying a word, for the reason that he did not look 
upon himself as one of the “experienced ones” 
called upon to speak upon the subject. A ques- 
tion of importance, however, seemed to have been 
overlooked ; that is, whether the best pasture, for 
blue grass especially, is not obtained by sowing 
upon the surface. He desired the President to 
offer some remarks upon these matters, as also 
upon the exhaustion of the grounds of the West- 
ern Reserve. 

Mr. Townshend—I have no doubt in my own 
mind of the advantage of good shade. I think 
the instinct of animals may be safely followed in 
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As one fact I will say that in the 


As to shade, he liked|month of August, when I had no grass in the 


pasture, 1 was compelled for want of food, to put 
a hundred sheep and thirty head of cattle in a 
|wood that had been fenced, such as I would not 
| want to put cattle in to fatten, and the result was 
that they seemed to improve every day, and enjoy 
themselves amazingly. So far as sheep are con- 
cerned, I think I can say from many years ob- 
servation, that they cannot be kept in good condi- 
tion, in this country, without shade. 

The question of large or small pastures I will 
pass over. 

In reference to the production of milk and but- 
ter, I believe it is agreed as a settled point that 
the influence of exercise on milking cows is this, 
to diminish the quantity of butter but to increase 
the quantity of cheese. The opposite is true, I 
believe, with respect to butter; all the exercise 
you give diminishes the quantity of butter, just as 
it would the quantity of fat on an animal put up 
for fattening purposes.—From Advance Sheets of 
Ohio Ag. Report for 1859. 








Tue Curture or Ruta Bacas.— Like the 
parsnip, the Ruta Baga is not cultivated by our 
farmers to the extent it ought to be, though much 
more generally than the former. It is not nearly 
so difficult of cultivation as the parsnip, though 
it also requires care and high farming to render 
certain large crops. We have heard of twelve 
hundred bushels being raised upon an acre, and 
we have viewed crops which yielded about eight 
hundred bushels. 

The seed should be sown not later than the 25th, 
or at farthest the 28th of July, though some farm- 
ers sow it much earlier. About the middle to the 





20th July is perhaps the best period for this lati- 
tude. If the soil is mellow and rich, the Ruta 
Baga will grow anywhere. It is, like the parsnip, 
a very hardy plant, and can be allowed to remain 
in the ground until late in November. 

Sow the seed in drills twenty-eight or thirty 
inches apart, and when the plants are well up, 
thin out to about eight or ten inches, then culti- 
vate between the rows and hoe or use the hand 
to remove the weeds between the plants. Clean- 
ly cultivation is very important in this crop. It 
will take about one lb. of seed per acre.— Ger. Tel. 





To MAKE STEERS HOLD UP THEIR Heaps. 
—Having seen in a former number of the Rural 
an enquiry from O. W. T. how to make steers 
hold up their heads while at work, I will give 





you my experience and observations in relation 
to it. In the first place, be careful that the yoke 
has the right draught so it will not choke the steers 
when they are at work with their heads up. See- 
ondly, do not tire them, as it worries and causes 
them to droop their heads. Thirdly, when it is 
desired to stop the steers, make them understand 
the word whoa; speak quick and distinct, and 
when they are stopped turn the butt of the whip 
and tap them under their jaws lightly, until they 





bring their heads up to the proper place.— Rural 


American. 
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Cleveland Agricultural Works. 





Upon a late visit to Cleveland, we improved the opportunity, as usual, to visit the extensive Works of 
Baldwin, Dewitt & Co., where we found all hands working at the top of their speed—and that is a pretty 
high speed—in turning out Implements for the coming harvest. If there is anything good in the Implement 


market, these wide-awake manufacturers are sure to get hold of it. Among other Machines as set forth in 
their advertisement, is the Hubbard Harvester. 





| jy 





THE HUBBARD HARVESTER AS A REAPER. 


These Machines combine Hubbard’s Improved pressure or backing of the team, and with the 
Outer Shoe, Track Clearer, Guard Fingers, At-; least possible effort. 
tachment of the Guard Fingers, Wrought Iron) The Cutting apparatus is attached under the 
Finger Bar, Inner Shoe, Cutters, Attachment of | rear corner of the frame by a hinge, which is so 
the Cutters, Cutter Bar, Mathematical Cut, Pit-| arranged that it can be securely locked, thus mak- 
man Connection, Adjustable Hinge and Elastic ing it hinged or rigid at the pleasure of the ope- 
Attachment of the Cutting Apparatus to the rator. 
Frame, Wrought Iron Frame, Arrangement of} The Spring attached to the Finger Bar, run- 
the Gear, Protector of the Gear Shafts, Gear! ning forward to the frame, keeps the cutting ap- 
Shifter, Driving and Supporting Wheels, Enclo-| paratus always pressed to the ground, with a 
sure for the Safety of the Driver, Raising Lever, | yielding pressure sufficient to follow the surface, 
Folding Cutting Apparatus, Tilting Seat for Bal-! be it ever so rough or uneven, and to prevent the 
ancing the Machine for Transportation, Reaping cutters from riding up over lodged grass. 
Platform, Adjustable Attachment of Reaping| The Cutters are attached with screws in such 
Platform, Reel, Outer Reel Arm, Inner Reel} a manner that each cutter can be taken off and 
Standards, Raker’s Seat, and Adjustable Attach-| replaced when necessary, for the purpose of 
ment of the Reel. | grinding or otherwise. 

There is but one Driving Wheel; this operates! The Wrought Iron Curved Track Clearer al- 
in unison with a balance or supporting wheel of | ways clears the track most perfectly. 
the same size, which serves as an additional me-| ‘The Finger Bar is easily raised by a -conve- 
dium of central draft, and being loose upon the | nient self-sustaining lever, to pass over any obsta- 
axle, enables you to turn a square corner without ‘cle, with a single motion of the operator. 


ANI ss 





HUBBARD’S HARVESTER AS A MOWER, 
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The preceding cut represents the same machine as 
it is used for mowing grass. When it is desired to 
travel from field to field, the cutting bar is thrown up 
perpendicularly by a lever attachment, and thus se- 
cured, the machine is as easily transported from place 
to place as a farm wagon; a partial elevation of the 
cutting bar will also enable it to pass any stump or 
stone in mowing. 


field is plowed slide the plow over a narrow strip 
in the bottom of the hollow, thus leaving a place 
wide enough to carry the water—where the sod 
is not broken. There is nothing that will pre- 
vent the general surface of the soil from washing 
off when it is farmed, like deep plowing and sub- 
soiling. Make a suflicient quantity of the soil 
| mellow to absorb all the water that falls, so that 
none will run off, and carry the soil with it. You 
\seldom see mellow, loose land wash much. = I 
| once lived on a hilly farm that was remarkable for 

: a loose, open soil; that land seldom washed much. 
treatment by a thoughtless class of people who Uncie Ben, in Hillsboro News. 
are not the owners, but are hired to drive the ani- 

m ified ' 

mals for others. 


We find it a difficult task to keep the lash from Proper Time to Cut Grass ie May. 


the tame and obedient ox. Thoughtless men will! The above is a question about which good prac- 
~ vhs sha ui ay . . < ; — ery ° . . ° PY . 
whip, whip, whip. They do it from habit—a very tical farmers entertain quite opposite views ; 
bad habit; and we find it difficult to correct that though they seem to agree in this, that the value 
habit. 


of hay as food for farm stock depends very much 
upon the time or season of its growth when mown. 
But notwithstanding this apparent agreement, 
there is still a wide difference of opinion as to the 


_— oor —- 


Don’t Abuse the Oxen, 





The patient ox submits to the most barbarous 


We are trying to teach our hired men better 
manners than to put on the whip before giving an 
invitation to the brute animals “to go.” We have 
oxen that will “go” as soon as they are invited time the grass possesses the most value for winter 
without the indorsement of the whip. Yet we food for cattle, horses and sheep. Consequently, 
find it quite a difficult matter to control the whip.’ practice varies according as these different views 

It is surely a savage practice to apply the lash are entertained. Some farmers cut their grass as 
before inviting the animals to move by the proper coon as the bloom appears, or even earlier, and 
words. Yet we see that this isa very common others at all subsequent stages until the seeds are 
practice of those who are not the owners of the ripe and the grasses are so dry that the product 
rattle. may be stored almost as soon as cut. “ Such dif- 

When the common whip lash is not thought to’ furances of practice must necessarily be followed 
be bard enough for the backs and noses of cattle, py a wide variation in its value. That such vari- 
the walnut handle, one inch in diameter, is used ation actually exists is evidenced by the fact, that 
on the noses of oxen to make then back a load, upon the same quantity of hay, and this made 
up hill, before the cattle have ever been taught to 


i from the same grasses, the stock of one farmer 
back an empty cart down hill. | will thrive and that of another will dwindle.” 
Cattle must be made to obey—and the common | 


an , This contrast in the thrift of the cattle on ad- 
lash or a switch stick, will be suflicient for break- joining farms, is frequently occasioned by the fact, 
ing in. .,, | that one farmer cuts his grass early, or mostly 

But we ask for mercy on all cattle that are will-| while in blossom, the other letting his grass crop 
ing to do right as soon as the right is pointed out.) ctand till the seed had generally matured ; this 

Many drivers of oxen put the lash on first, be-| farmer contending that the seeds were the most 
fore asking their patient teams to move. This is important and nutritive portions of the hay, be- 
a species of barbarism which all owners of cattle sides, he says it will “ spend better.” Cattle fed 
ought to prohibit. It is so natural for people whom | through our long winters upon this late cut hay 
we hire, from the interior, to use force in the first! generally go to pasture real “ spring poor.” ’ 
instance and gentleness afterwards, if at all, that)" Of late years, the attention of farmers has been 
particular care should be exerted in regard to the | more directly called to this important subject, 
treatment of their cattle. |through the agency of many of the State and 

Proper driving is an important item in husband-| (ounty Agricultural Societies. The Secretaries 
ry. Somany Farmers now depend on their hired | a 


; w ae} of some of these Associations have caused large 
help to do the main work it is important for them /numbers of circulars to be distributed among the 


to see that the work Is properly done. “ The | farmers, containing a series of interrogatories re- 
merciful man is merciful to his beast—Mass. | lating to practical matters pertaining to the farm, 
Ploughman. ‘ete. Prominent among these questions, is the fol- 
o lowing: “ At what stage of growth do you pre- 
FarminG Hitty Lanp—I have had some ex- fer to cut grass to make into English and into 
perience in working hilly and poor land, and have | swale hay, and what is your reason for your pref- 
been annoyed some by the soil washing off. The erence?” 
best way that I have found to prevent gulleys| In 1856, Mr. Frnt, Sec’y of the Mass. Board 
from forming in the hollows where the water col-| of Agriculture, issued circulars (containing the 
lects from the hills, is to make the ground in such | above quoted queries) to practi “al farmers all 
places very rich by the application of plenty of over the State. “The replies from about one 
stable manure, then sow grassseed, and when the| hundred and fifty towns are, that farmers prefer 
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to cut the principal grasses, timothy and red-top, | 
when in full blossom; red clover when about half) 


As far as our observation extends, the preva- 
lent opinion is, that more loss is sustained by late, 


the heads are in blossom; and swale grass before | than by too early cutting. That grass is sometimes 
it is ripe, and generally before blossoming, if pos-| mown too early, there is no doubt; but as a gen- 


sible, so as to prevent it from becoming hard.” 


eral rule, the farmer had better err on the safe 


“This practice is unquestionably founded on a| side, and commence haying early, if he has a 
correct principle, the object of the farmer being|large amount to harvest, even if he suffers some 


to secure his hay so as to make it most like grass in 
its perfect condition. The nutritive substances of | 
grass are those, which are, for the most part, so- 
luble in water, such as sugar, gluten, and other 
compounds. Now if this is so, it is evident that 
the grass should be cut at the time when it con- 
tains the largest amount of these principles. 
From its earliest growth the sugar and other so- 
luble substances gradually increase till they reach 
their maximum per centage in the blossom, or 
when the seed is fully formed in the cell. From 
this period the saccharine matter constantly di- 
minishes, and the woody fiber, perfectly insoluble 











in water and innutritious, increases till after the 
seeds have matured, when the plant begins to de- 
vay. Of course, if the plant is not cut in the 
flower, a great part of the nutriment of its stems 
and leaves is wasted.” 

The Secretary of the Maine Board of Agricul- 
ture issued circulars among the farmers of that 
State, propounding a series of questions upon 
practical matters connected with the farm. In 
the report of 1859, is found responses from many 
farmers, in reference to the proper time of cutting 
grass for hay. A large majority of them say that 
the English grasses should be cut while in blos- 
som, and clover as soon as a portion of the heads 
have become of a brown color. 

Says Mr. Sec’y Goopate, in this Report, 
“The principal point to be inquired into in order 
to decide the best period for cutting, is, when does 
grass contain the most nutriment? And to this, 
no definite and precise answer can be given, which 
will be alike correct in all cases, for the reason 
that in different grasses this stage is not the same, 
being earlier in some than others; but for a gen- 
eral answer, both theory and the opinions derived 
from the experience of the great majority of in- 
telligent and observing farmers, concur in the re- 
ply—* when in full blossom, or while the bloom 
is falling.” At this period, most grasses have, so 
far as can be judged, obtained from the soil and 
from the atmosphere, the greatest amount which 
they will have at any stage of growth, which is 
of value as food for animals, and these exist at 
this period in the most valuable form. The chan- 
ges which take place subsequently are chiefly 
within the plant; a part of the starch, sugar, gum, 
albumen, etc., soon go to assist in the formation 
of seed, and a part to constitute woody fibre, which 
is indigestible and worthless; and so much as is 
thus converted, is actual loss. Of hay cut ata 
later stage, cattle will doubtless eat less, and some 
infer from this, that it will “ spend better ;” but the 
reason why they eat less is, because the system 
can digest and assimilate less. The actual bene- 
fit derived from hay is in proportion to the avail- 
able nutriment contained in it.” 


loss by shrinkage of the first mown. It gives 
him a better chance to “make hay while the sun 
shines,” for he has a longer period to secure his 
crop before it is “dead ripe,” and sometimes saves 
hiring help, when labor is at its highest price, and 
searce at that. 

We have attended many auction sales of hay, 
and almost without exception, the early cut and 
well secured hay brought a higher price than that 
made from the same varieties of grasses, but not 
cut till the seeds had matured. 

We think much might be gained by sowing in 
different fields, those varieties of grass seeds that 
mature at about the same time. The southern 
and western clovers usually ripen before red-top 
and timothy are sufficiently matured for mowing. 
Orchard grass, June grass, meadow fescue, and 
some other varieties of grasses, worthy of cultiva- 
tion, are fit for the scythe about the time the above 
named clovers are, and a mixture of these would 
undoubtedly make a better quality of hay, than 
the clover alone. The field of such grasses could 
be cleared of their crops before the northern clo- 
ver, red-top and timothy would need cutting. 
These kinds on well prepared lands, frequently 
yield large crops of excellent hay, if cut at the right 
period, and made mostly in the cock. Some 
farmers object to the culture of the northern or 
pea-vine variety of clover, on account of the size 
and coarseness of its stems; other farmers enter- 
tain different views—we would refer our readers 
to two notices of this variety of clover, at pages 
17, and 75, present volume of the Co. Gent. 

In our own experience with this variety of clo- 
ver, when cut in blossom, and mostly made in the 
cock, we find our cattle to be fond of it, and they 
eat the entire stalks as clean as they do that of the 
finer grasses. There is another variety of coarse 
or large growing clover, that is highly reccom- 
mended by some who have grown it somewhat 
extensively—it is the Swedish or Alsike clover. 
Like the northern, it makes a large growth; its 
blossoms are white, and its duration in the soil is 
much longer than the red clovers. For seed, the 
first crops of these should be saved. The after- 
math or second crop does not, like the smaller va- 
rieties, produce seed worth saving. 

Levi Bartvert, in Country Gentleman. 





The Biggest Calf. 

As there has been some talk of big calves 
through the Cultivator, I just thought that I would 
write a line about one that I have. I got him 
weighed when he was a year old, and he weighed 
eight hundred pounds. If any body has got any 
better, let us hear it. 

ConraD SCHNURRENBERGAR. 





Mahoning Co., Ohio. 
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| of healthy herds from all contact with strange cattle, 
|an entire prohibition of cattle from the East, and an 
early resort to some plan for preventing cattle from 
jrunning at large in the streets, to carry infection to 
herds within enclosed fields. 

As soon as the members of the Commission can 
prepare a Report of their investigations, the public 
will be apprised of the result. 


_— -_ *«.ee+- 


A Glance at Eastern Agriculture. 








A born Yankee, having spent a quarter of a century 
The Editor’ s Table. upon the generous soil of the West, returning to the 
scenes of his early life, has occasion to overhaul his 

| buried memories of the patient and constant toil, and 
careful management by which the Eastern farmer 
| keeps up the fertility of his soil, or reaps the speedy 
Just as we had closed the last No. of the Cultivator,| reward of his neglect in fields utterly barren. We 
we received an appointment, in connection with Mr.| have been about some in these twenty-five years— 
Klippart and Dr. Robt. Thompson of this city, to pro-| have seen all kinds of land and all kinds of farming, 
ceed East for the purpose of investigating the nature | from the blue hills of New Hampshire to the deep 
and results of the cattle disease, of which we gave) | prairies of Wisconsin, from the green pastures of Ken- 
some account in the Cultivator for June 1. The Gov- | tucky to the vine-clad slopes of Lake Erie. Now we 
ernor of Mass. had convened the Legislature of that) have ranged through the entire length of Virginia, Ma- 
State in special session, to take further measures for) ryland, New Jersey and Pennsylvania, with such halts 
arresting the disease. The Legislature of Conn. had | and divergencies as a vacation of two weeks would 
also taken the matter in hand, and the State Agricul-| admit. We do not like to make invidious compari- 
tural Society of New Jersey held a special meeting | sons—to exalt one country above another. The West 
for the same purpose. Mr. Klippart proceeded to} is our home, above all other homes, Could we roll 
Mass., Dr. Thompson to Conn., and we visited New up this great country like a carpet, and going over the 
Jersey and the region about N. Y. City. The cases in| Alleghanies, unroll it upon the Atlantic slope, before 
New Jersey were ably conducted by Dr. Gryce, V. 8., ‘the half was unrolled, the web would have kissed the 
of N. Y., in the presence of twenty or thirty eminent | Ocean on the East, and the rest would lie coiled up 
stock raisers and scientific gentlemen. The malady still at the base of the Mountains, while the huddled 
was imported to New Jersey by cattle brought from | up herds of our millions of beeves, and other millions 
N. Y. City; and after a careful surgical examination| of swine, and corn and wheat, enough to feed the 
of two animals—a bull that had died the day before,| swarming millions of the East, would have no room 
and a cow killed for the purpose the same day, the| to show themselves even in tiers on mountain shelves 
disease was pronounced identical with that now ex-| or ocean warehouses. Pardon this boast for the West, 
tant in Mass. The present locations of the disease in| for it is true. But the West is not all of creation. It 
New Jersey are at Chatham and Newark. A few) has been said by a certain pomologist—Doubtless God 
days later, an examination was held at Williamsburg, | could have made a better fruit than the peach, but 
N. Y., opposite the city of N. Y., where the swill milk | doubtless God never did. So we say of that region of 
disease created so much disgust, a few years ago, and| Virginia from Martinsburg through Jefferson Co. to 
here the “stump tail” or swill milk disease, was de-| Harper's Ferry, and thus on through Frederick Co., 
clared to be the same as the pleuro-pneumonia. We} Maryland, then up the same valley, from Philadelphia 
are hardly prepared to credit this, but the gentlemen west one hundred miles, through the counties of Ches- 
who conducted the examinations are much better in-| ter and Lancaster, Pennsylvania—doubtless God could 
formed on the subject than we possibly can be. At| have made a better land, but—pardon me, good, easy, 
least there can be no question but that unwholesome| wasteful farmer of the rich prairie—doubtless God 
stables, or stables of any kind, have a direct tendency | never did, on this side of the Atlantic. Probably 
to hasten the development of the disease, the same as| no one county in the United States has ever produced 
distillery pens hasten the development of the hog) so much wheat as Jefferson Co., Va., and the adjoin- 
cholera in swine. ing county of Frederick in Maryland, is a worthy 
Thus far the disease is known only to be propagated /neighbor; and in a ride of one hundred miles west 
by direct contact with infected animals, and although) from Philadelphia, on the Central Railroad, in the 
these have been unwittingly scattered over considera- | counties of Delaware, Chester and Lancaster, Pa., we 
ble territory in the States above mentioned, yet we | saw more and better looking wheat fields than we 
have strong and confident expectations that the sub-| ever saw before in any day’s travel of our life. The 
ject has so taken hold of the public mind, as to pre-_ Pennsylvanians are much the better farmers. The 
vent the further extension of the mischief, beyond the| Vi irginians have abused their land in many places, but 
regions already infected. At the time of our visit) the Pennsylvanians have made an agricultural para- 
East, the slaughter of suspected and condemned ani- dise of their country. With just enough of groves and 
mals in Mass. had reached to more than a thousand orchards to beautify the landscape, the whole country 
head, and the value assessed at over $100,000. The) is in a very high state of cultivation. Constantly re- 
best precautionary measure is the complete cuitatton ‘ousting views of a dozen miles in circuit, of hill and 
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valley, with streams of water and plentiful springs, 
the pastures stocked with sleek, white-faced Herefords, 
royal Devons or mottled Short-horns; hillocks of lime 
and barn-yard manure all over the next year’s wheat 
fields, took the western conceit out of us, and we 
clapped our unloyal hands in an extacy of agricultural 
delight. 

From Harrisburg west to Pittsburg, the country is 
more broken, but much of it is susceptible of cultiva- 
tion, and very many fine farms greet the eye through- 
out the more mountainous regions. After entering 
the mountain sections of the Baltimore and Ohio R. 
R., we see little of agricultural progress. On those 
vast slopes of the Alleghanies, Virginia and Maryland 
should have their hosts of sheep to occupy the land, 
and make the people rich, but alas! not half a dozen 
sheep did we see from the waters of the Ohio to the 
Potomac! Here and there a stray cow that looked 
ashamed to be seen aliye, a few long-legged, ewe- 
necked colts, and an Irishman’s pig or two, constitute 
the live stock of a range of two hundred miles in the 
heart of these States! Several times while among 


the Western Alleghanies, we espied vast flocks of 
sheep, but they all turned out to be splendid clumps of 


laurel blooms, the sole occupants of all those waiting 
acres, while men have pushed on and made them- 
selves homes in farthest lowa and Nebraska and Ore- 
gon! Ah! my good countrymen, this world is not 
ready to be fenced in yet, by a great sight! The 
Mother of States has need of more children to occupy 
her soil, and if they can come with some more thrifty 
habits, it will be so much. the better for both. 








Notes of Persons and Places, 


At Baltimore we fell into the hands of our excellent 


friend, Ricuarp CoLvin, known to the readers of the | 


Cultivator as the proprietor of the Langstroth Bee 
Hive, for Ohio, who keeps his business head-quarters 
for that purpose at the White Sulphur, O., but who 
lives like a fighting cock, with his accomplished lady 
and boy babies, on his estate in the city of Baltimore. 
And so Richard gave us a most capital view of the 
Monumental City, and an observation in detail of his 
extensive apiary, occupying the whole of what his 
wife would be glad to have for a flower garden. We 
were prepared to believe almost anything of the avail- 
ability of the Langstroth hive, but when we saw 
what Mr. Colvin could do in the way of managing 
them for every variety of purpose, we gave up that the 
half had not before been told us, and now we shall 
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| married, in Godey for August, and O! such a pretty 
couple! Our literary friends, the Victors, have a most 
beautiful home on Bergen Hill, from the front over- 
looking the city of N. Y., and from the rear command- 
ing a view of New Jersey, as far as the Orange Hills 
back of and including the city of Newark. 
| Barnum’s Museum must not be overlooked by per- 
‘sons who go to N. Y. sight-seeing. Besides a large 
collection of every conceivable curiosity and extensive 
/ humbug, there are sights of rare interest, such as his 
| splendid marine aquaria, filled with curious animals, 
from a shrimp to a Labrador seal. 
| We visited the publishing house of Saxton, BARKER 
& Co., known to all our readers. Mr. Saxton is a 
veteran publisher of good books for farmers, and is 
constantly getting out something new. Several new 
books from this house await our perusal and notice. 

At No. 15 John street, we came upon our constant 
advertisers, J. M. TuorsurN & Co., who have a house 
full and piled up with bags of choice seeds for the 
country. In all of our transactions with this house, 
we have found the business conducted with the strict- 
est integrity. 

The odoriferous apartments of H. C. Spalding, at 48 
Cedar street, are the head-quarters of the celebrated 
Prepared Glue. Spalding sticks to his sticky busi- 
ness, and his sticky glue sticks together all sorts of 
damaged ware that needs sticking. We have tried 
Spalding’s Prepared Glue, we believe in it, and shall 
stick to it. 

Down on Water street, over the extensive Imple- 
ment and Seed Store of R. L. Allen & Co., we invaded 
|the Den of Bro. Jupp, of the American Agriculturist, 
|and found our tall cotemporary with the glorious light 
of success in his eagle eye, but somewhat damaged by 
personal infirmities, that come of honest over-work. 
| The Agriculturist is a publication we delight to honor, 
|albeit we do sometimes feel obliged to punch the ribs 

of its conductors for certain airs they put on. 
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| Ir THe CHICKENS get the gapes, loop a stiff horse 
hair, put it down the bird’s throat and turn it around, 
and you can bring out the little worms which cause 
the gapes. To prevent the gapes, cut onions fine and 
put in the chicken feed. Let the chickens have a run 
in the garden just before sunset or early in the morn- 


ing, when you can watch them, to pick up the bugs 
and worms. 


CaTTLE SaLe.—W. D. Peirce, who is well known 
as a herdsman of long standing, offers his extensive 


add to our garden pets, a colony of bees in a Lang- stock for sale on unusually favorable terms. The sale 


stroth hive. 


to the National Hotel, Cortlandt street, to taste the 


|is to be on the 20th and 21st days of this month. 
Hastening on to N. Y. to fulfil one of the objects of | 


our mission, mentioned elsewhere, we found our way | 


To Woo. Growers.—Burt, Clarke & Co. of Cleve- 
| land, we believe to be a reliable and responsible firm. 


good cheer of our old friend Col. T. 8. Webb, late of We have seen their establishment in former years, and 


the Ohio State Board of Agriculture; but whatever 
his qualifications might have been for that office, we 
can testify that he can “ keep a hotel,” and such a one 
as the Cultivator family can safely stop at, both as to 
fare and charges. 


Crossing the Jersey City ferry, up on the summit of 


Bergen Hill, we found the notable “ Miss SLIMMENS,” 
and made a jolly night at her “boarding house.” 
Mrs. V. says that Miss Slimmens will be sure enough 


can commend them to our readers. 


| 


Mitt Work.—Our Quaker friend, Geo. W. Lee, is 
all right in his line of business. 

| Wueat Dritis.—B. Kuhns & Co. of Dayton, make 
‘a capital grain drill. 


| Twos. Aston, of Elyria, has jnst returned from Eng- 
'land with a choice lot of Hereford cattle, and Cots- 
| wold sheep. Aston always has the right kind. 
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Early English Husbandry. 


BY CUTHBERT W. 

In the Library of the British Museum will be 
found a small duodecimo volume, entitled “ The 
Boke of Husbandry,” by Sir Anthony Fitzher- 
bert, published in 1534; and this is certainly the 
earliest extant work on husbandry, that professes 
to be written by an Englishman. 


JOHNSON. 


It commences by saying, “ Here begyneth the 
Boke of Husbandry, and fyrste whereby hus- 
bandemen do lyve.” 


An early section is of “dyvers maner of plowes.” | 


It is evident from this that, even in those days, 
there were different kinds of plows used in vari- 
ous parts of England; for, as our author re- 
marks, 

“ One plowe will not serve in all places; where- 
fore it is necessary to have dyvers sortes. In 
Somersetshire, Dorsetshire, and Gloucestershire, 
the share beam, that in many places is called the 
plowe héad, is four or fyve foote longe, made very 
broad and thinne; and that is because the land is 
very toughe, and would suck the plowe into the 
varth, if the share beams were not very longe, 
broade, and thinne. In Kent they alter muche 
in fashyon; for there theye goe upon wheeles, as 
they do in some parts of Hartfordshire, Sussexe, 
and Cornewalle. But,” adds Fitzherbert, very 
wisely, “ neyther wyll I stand too stryectly on theyr 
fashyon, sythe theyr is no countye but custome or 
experience hath instructed them to make choyce 
of what is avaylable; and he that wyll lyve in 
any countrye may by free charter learne of. hys 
neighbours, and howsoever any plowe be made or 
fashyoned, so it be well tempered, it may the 
better be suffered.” 

Sir Anthony, like Bishop Greathead, was a de- 
cided advocate for the use on heavy soils of oxen 
in husbandry. He had evidently thought much 
on the subject. It is curious to see how closely 
the arguments on the subject by a farmer 340 
years since, resembled those of modern agricultur- 
ists. At the conclusion of a section devoted to 
the subject, he remarked: “If any sorance be- 
tyde a horse, as old age, bruysyings, blyndness or 


lameness, then is he worth nothynge except for a| 


kennell of noyse-begettyng hounds (we might 
suspect from.this remark, that the learned judge 
was no friend to the delights of the chase). But 
if myschief befall an ox, for ten shyllyngs at any 
tyme he may be fed, and then he is man’s meate, 
and in that degree better than ever he was. These 
reasons and circumstances considered, I am of the 
poet's opynyon, that the plowe of oxen is much 
more profytable than the plowe of horses, to 


whych the Holy Seryptures condescend ; for where- | 


soever it speaketh of husbandrye, it only sayth the 
oxe to hys yoke for labour.” 

After telling the farmers of his time how they 
should plow different kinds of land “all times 
of the yeeare,” he then proceeds in a natural or- 
der of arranging his work, to seed sowing. 
commences with a seed, which should be mingled, 
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in fact, with all other kinds, and which he thus 
‘describes: “There is a seed called dyscretyon, 
‘if a husbandman have of that seed, and myngle 
it amonge his other corne, they wyll grow doubt- 
less much the better.” And he adds: “ Thys 
seede of dyscretyon has a wondrous vyrtue, for 
the more it is eyther taken of or lent, the more 
is.” 
| “To Sowe Barley” is the title of a section at 
‘page 10. It seems that in those days there were 
“thre manner of barleys, that is to say : spot bar- 
leye; longe eare; and bere barley, that some 
imenne eall bigge.” 
| “To Sowe Otes” is the next title of a section. 
‘Our author says of this crop, “It is to be knowen 
that there be III. manner of oats, that is to saye: 
\redde otes, black otes, and roughe otes. Redde 
otes are the best otes, and verye good to make 
‘otemele of.” Black otes he deemed inferior to 
the red, and he adds, “ the roughe otes be the worst: 
‘they be very lighte, and have longe tayles, where- 
by they wyll hange eche one to other.” 
| He goes on to say, “all these manner of otes 
|weare the grounde very sore, and maketh it to 
| bear quyche.” 
| He leaves the quantity of seed oats to the far- 
mer; “hys wysedome and discretion muste dis- 
{cerne it. 

He proceeds to treai of “how to harowe all 
‘manner of corne.” The plowing of those days 
| was evidently ill done, and the harrows heavy and 
rudely constructed. Fitzherbert remarks, “ it is 
a great labour and payne to the oxen to goo to 
| harrowe, for they were better to goo to the plowe 
two dayes than to harrowe one daye. It is an old 
| sayinge— 

The ox is never woo 

Tyll he to the harrowe goo. 
It is because it goeth by twytches and not always 
after one draughte.” 
| It seems from what he says in his chapter “howe 
forkes and rakes should be made (p. 19), that the 
|husbandmen of that time made their own.” 

When he speaks of haymaking, p. 20, he truly 

jenough remarks, “good teddynge is the chief 
|poynte to make good hey.” 
Of artificial manures, they were evidently in 
those times not altogether unacquainted, for Fitz- 
herbert in his chapter of “how to make barrayne 
_grounde brynge forth good corne,” recommends 
| the mingling of saltpeter, dregs of oil, and pigeon’s 
dung with the seed. 

Then he has a chapter on “ howe to carrye out 
'manure or dunge, and how to spreade the same.” 
He advised his brother-farmers that it should be 
“layed up in small heaps neere together;” “ to 
spreede it evenlye;” to leave none where “the 
greate heepe stoode,” and not to let the heaps stand 
too long, lest if they took a shower of rain the 
goodness of the manure should “runne into the 
grounde where the heape standes, and the rest 
when it is spread wyll lyttle protyt.” He also 
recommends the use of “ marle.” 
| Another of the books into which the work was 
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divided, is devoted to the “breedyng, oderyng, 
and usage of cattell by the whatsoever els apper- 
taynes to theme, and fyrst of sheepe.” In this, 
when speaking of “ what thynges rottethe sheepe,” 
he gives a list of things, such as “ the grasse called 
spear-woorte,” and auother called “ penny grasse,” 
and also “all manner of grasse that the lande 
floode runneth over; ” all “ marrishe grounde and 
marshe groundes, salt-mashes only excepted.” 
And then he adds, “ hunger rotte is the worst rotte 
that can be.” 

It is ever noticeable that in all barbarous coun- 
tries, and even in those approaching towards 
civilization, to the women is assigned labors for 
which men are better adapted. It is more especi- 
ally so in the warmer climates of our globe ; but 
even in northern England, in Fitzherbert’s book, | 
we find the following grave assignment of hard 
duties to a farmers wife of the time of Henry 
VIL: 

“It is the wyfe’s occupatyon to wynnow all 
manner of corne, to make malt, to wash and wringe, 
to make haye, to sheere corne, and, in tyme of 
needs, to help her husbande to fyll the muckwayne | 
or dunge-cart ; to dryve the plowe, to loade corne, | 
etc.; to go or ryde to the market, to sell butter, | 
mylk, cheese, pygges, and all manner of corn,” ete. | 

After describing the sundry duties of the wife | 
in attending the market, our author goes on to} 
remark : | 

“Ana also to bye all manner of necessarye | 
thyngs belongynge to housebolde, and to make a 
trewe rekenynge and a compte to her hnsbande | 
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odde,” either a “fyfteene or nyneteen,” according 
to the season; and then he has several other little 
sections on similar subjects, and so rarely makes 
a mistake in his common-sense observations, that 
we are the more amused when he tells us very 
gravely, when speaking of swans, that “ when they 
waxe olde they do declare the tyme of theyr owne 
death to be neere approachyng by a sweete and 
lamentable note whych they then syng.” 
Towards the close of this book, Fitzherbert has 


sundry chapters full of quotations from the holy 


fathers regarding pleasing God, almsgiving, prayer, 
etc. Living however, as he did, in very ticklish 
Protestant and Popish days, when heresy was 
treated in a very summary and fiery manner, he 
thought it well to add: 

“I make protestation before God and man that 
I intend not to wryte anything that is or may be 
contrary to the fayth of Cryste and of Holy Church; 


‘but I am redye to revoke my sayinge if anythinge 


have passed my mouthe for want of lernynge, and 
to submytte myself to correction, and my boke to 


reformatyon.” 


“Go lythell quere, and recommende me 
To all that this treatyse shall se, here or rede; 
Prayenge them therewith content to be, 
And to amende it in places where, as in nede, 
Of eloquence they may preceyve I want the sede. 
And rethoryke in me doth not abounde, 
Wherefore I have sowe such seeds as I foud.” 
At page 91, Fitzherbert thus concluded his 
book : 
“Thus endeth this ryght profytable boke of 








what she hath receyed and what she hath payed ;| husbandry, compyled sometyme by Mayster Fitz- 
and if the husbande go to the market to bye or herbarde of charytic and good zele that he bare 
sell, as they ofte do, he then to shewe his wyfe in| ' the weale of this mooste noble realme, whyche 
lyke manner. For if one of them shoulde use to be dydde not in his youthe, but after he had exer- 
deceyve the other he deceyveth hymself, and he | eysed husbandry with great experyence xl. years. 
is not lyke to thryve, and therefore they must be | " Imprynted at London, in Flete-street, in the 
trewe eyther to other. I could, peradventure, | house ot Phomas Berthelet, nere to the condite, 
shewe the husbandes dyvers poynts that the wyves | ® the syne? of Lucrece. Cum privielgio.”— 
deceyve them in, and in lyke manner howe hus-| British Farmer's Magazine. 
bandes deceyve theyr wyves; but if I shulde do 
so, I shulde shewe more subtyll poynts of deceyt 
than either of them knewe of before, and therefore 
me semeth beste to holde my peace.” Your correspondent, “ A. A..” of Miami county, 
The “Thyrde Boke” of husbandry is upon| is desirous of knowing the best remedy for curing 
planting timber trees, of which he was evidently | the sweeney in horses. I will give a eure which 
enlightened enough to perceive the private and | I know has never failed, and one too that does 
national advantages. ‘Then there is added to the | not prevent the horse from working. 
work sundry domestic matters, which Fizherbert Raise the skin at the top of the shoulder where 
most probably never intended to appear in a book | the shrinking of the muscle begins, with the thumb 
of husbandry—such as the sections on the use of and fore-finger, then take a sharp-pointed knife, 
the cinnamon, cloves, pepper and other spices—|the blade one half inch in width, and pierce it 
receipts for “a balme,” and “ an approved receyte | through, then pierce it again about one fourth 
for the gowte.” the distance down the afflicted shoulder, and again 
His “ Fourthe Boke” is still more of a domestic about one half the distance down, then rub it well 
nature, “contaynyng the orderying of an house-| with the hand. At the expiration of three days 
holde.” In this he is particular in his directions | repeat the operation again, begining about two 
how the men-servants should be kept in order and | inches below the first, second and third punctures, 
honest, for he had evidently a strong suspicion that and rub as before. 
in those days they were roguishly inclined. Then| If the disease is fairly seated, repeat the ope- 
he proceeds to give directions for breeding all kinds | ration in three days after the second operation. 
of poultry—how many eggs should “ be sette under | If the above cure is properly managed it leaves 
your henne,” and says the number should “be! no marks. J. T. Bussy. 





Sweeney in Horses, 
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‘the ground for vineyards, from two to five feet 
deep. Mr. Reemelin. of Ohio, says so in his Vine 
Dresser’s Manual. This may be true, in some 
‘instances, but if true, it does not by any means 
prove that it is best to induce the vines to root so 
deeply. It cannot, however, be the general cus- 
tom, for two reasons; first, the people in Spain, 
ee ae ba am a {and some other countries, are too indolent and too 
H 0 R T 3 ¢ U L T U R A L ® poor to expend so much labor on the preparation 
——— = | of the vineyard; and secondly, the nature of the 
irocky soil on the hill-sides, where most of the 
—_ vineyards are located, does not admit of such deep 
The “Ohio German System,” and indeed all) culture. Mr. Redding, whose treatise on Modern 
other systems of grape culture practiced or advo-| Wines is a standard English authority on this 
cated in this country, are based upon the plan subject, says, that at Malaga, in Spain, where the 
of deep, rich borders, and deep trenching and | most delicious wine is produced, “most of the vines 
heavy manuring for vineyards. Indeed, so far do | flourish in about eighteen inches of a rich loam or 
some of the Ohio writers carry this doctrine that | mould, upon a blue shaly substratum, or rocky 
they advise the cultivator to “ cut off the roots of | formation. The vineyards are, many of them, 
the vines near the surface of the ground, and for | situated at a great height above the sea, where 
four or five inches below the surface, that the roots, | the earth about the vines must be carefully secured,” 
while the vines are young, may be established at | (so little is there of it and so loosely does it lie on 
the proper depth;” that is, we presume, as deeply the rocks, we presume.) Redding, in his interest- 
as possible. (See R. Buchanan on Grape Culture, | ing treatise, gives many other instances of shallow 
pages 16,17.) A more absurd or injurious prac- soils which produce large crops of grapes, and the 
tice could scarcely be conceived. We should | best of wine. 
rather advise that all roots which penetrate more | The effect of a deep, rich border in the vinery, 
than five inches below the surface should be cut | for the first two or three years, is very gratifying 
off, and that the surface roots be preserved. to the cultivator. The first year the vine makes 
Mr. Reemelin, of Ohio, whose treatise on the | a strong rampant growth, and fine foliage, and con- 
vine is well known, seems to be a little dubious | tinues to grow in this luxuriant way for two years 
about the merits of the root-pruning practice above | longer. ‘The owner of the vines, and the gardener, 
described. He says: “I doubt the propriety of | are delighted with their success. The border is 
going down so far and cutting off the roots. I | deep and rich, and the vines are truly magnificent. 
have taken up many grape-vines, from five to ten | Such a border as that cannot assuredly give out, 
years old, and I can say, from practical experience, for it gets more rich food every year, and vines 
that those vines were the thriftiest upon whose stem |of such luxuriance certainly cannot meet with 
not only the foot-roots, but the side-roots were in ‘check or disaster. So they reason. 
good condition.” Mr. R. adds, that he “ considers | But sometimes in the third year, they begin to 
it of first importance that the foot-roots should discover that there is something the matter with 
penetrate deeply.” . ‘the vines. The bunches are large, the berries 
In our opinion, deep borders and deep planting | are large, but the foliage begins to decline a little, 
constitute two of the greatest errors now existing | and the fruit does not color quite so well as usual. 
in grape culture. We think no border should be | The next year or two, the vines continue to 
made more than two feet deep, and no vineyard | produce large wood, but they break in the spring 
soil should be made rich to a greater depth than | badly, the wood being immature, and are much 
eighteen inches, or trenched for any other purpose | subject to mildew. The roots have now penetra- 
than to render it open and porous. No vine should | ted to deeply too maintain a healthy relation to the 
be planted more than four to eight inches deep, | top of the vine. 
and instead of making any effort to induce the| In the fifth year the fruit sometimes scarcely 
roots to go down deeper than that, every effort | colors at all; the berries remain red, and a great 
should be made to keep them within four inches | portion of them shank. 
of the surface; and as soon as the roots are found) During the sixth and seventh years, the vines 
to penetrate to the depth of three feet, we would in deep, rich borders begin to decline very rapidly. 
advise the vine to be renewed by layers. We|The leaves, instead of being, as before, a foot or 
will guarantee that if a trial be made, near Cin-| fifteen inches in diameter, will often be seen no 
cinnati, where the grape rot prevails so badly, by larger than maple leaves; and thus the work of 
planting the Catawba grape on the surface of a/ destruction goes on till the eighth and ninth years, 
rock, in four inches of soil, and well mulched | (when the vines, if properly managed, ought to 


winter and summer, a good crop of grapes will be | be in the greatest perfection,) and then, as we often 
obtained, and that the rot will never be seen on a|see in deep borders, they nearly die out, and be- 


vine so planted—nor upon any other vine planted come entirely useless. This is the history of such 
shallow, in a porous soil, and properly mulched. | borders, and of deep planting, in vineries all around 
It is frequently stated, by writers on grape cul- | Philadelphia. 


ture, that in many parts of Europe they spade up| In contrast to this common system of culture, 








Question of Deep Planting. 


a 
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we will present an experiment tried by Mr. Flem-|continues long after the tops ought to be at rest, 
ing, of England, a well known grape grower, to|and a late growth of succulent, immature wood is 
resuscitate one of these decaying vineries, deeply |the result. Where the roots of vines extend from 
planted in a rich, deep border, as published in the |a hot-house into a deep outside border, the effect 
Gardener’s Chronicle. ‘is even worse than in the vineyard. In all cases, 
Mr. Fleming had the care of a vinery, which | however, deep planting will produce rot, mildew, 
was much subject to mildew; the grapes never|shanking, and final destruction of the vines.— 
colored well; the leaves were small and burnt;| Briagut on Grape Culture. 
the grapes did not mature. 
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This ill suecess was, at first, attributed to the old For the Ohio Cultivator. 
crown glass, with which the house was covered. Fruit in Eastern Ohio, 
This glass was removed, and the house was glazed | 


with the best horticultural sheet glass, rolled, to| The apple crop once more, in many parts of 


destroy the focus, but with no good result. They |the country, will be a very great failure. The 
then put on a ridge and furrow roof, but with no| cherries still worse, plums a little better,and the 
perceptible improvement in the condition of the 
vines. It was at last conceded that the defect 
must be in the border. 





yeaches, where there are any bearing trees, even 
f ; , Naar 
more than the trees can well bear, if no further 
\injury is done to them. 

° | The ini ‘ , 

Mr. Fleming then commenced at the foot of the|, The opinion among the people generally, both 
house, and very carefully took out all the soil and |i" town and country, is, that the apple crop will 
roots, down to the drainage ; and as he raised the | be very abundant, judging from the great crop of 
roots of the vines, tied them up in damp moss, blossoms and apples shaped, and which have 
and suspended them from the front of the house. | SW" thousands of them, as large as grains of 
He thus entirely removed the old border, and all allspice, and most of which have for a week past 
the roots of the vines; re-concreted the bottom of ceased to grow any, and are now falling off by 
the border; laid a new drainage, well secured ; thousands. But few of the farmers are aware of 
put in a fresh border, not very rich, but chiefly ‘their loss in the failure of the apple crop. They 
composed of fresh, virgin soil, with a little bone | have given themselves no trouble to examine into 
dust and well rotted manure ; spread out the roots the failure; seeing so many apples shaped two 
of the vines upon the surface of the border, and | Weeks ago they rested content that all was well. 
covered them with two inches of soil, well mulched.| There is no doubt but the severity of the cold 

Se snl. Gis cet Sin eneeienes en winds and repeated frosts during the last week of 

a S . a yas . . . 

— 7 a. April, has been the cause of this, a very great 
performed late in September, after a crop had); | 1. a , a al a4 
hese token of The vines were io: len ond te oe in the apple and cherry crop, which has 
leaves scarcely flagged during the whole operation only left a light sprinkle on many of the apple 

ith | den Chinas Wats mek 00k feel any more | ‘Tees and on many no fruit at all. But again, it 
although the vines we » back any 2) bent “~ 
> a |would appear that the fruit crop is not only dam- 
than they would have been if not lifted, but were | | ed euk sis int diteeainaal a for I _ boa . 
runed in the usual way, and allowed to fruit the|,)° *- r ‘hcl . 
renee season, the whole or of the canes. The | letter now before me, from a friend near be apeer- 
ae “se fc ative? Galli. cet os they had done \lo, Louisa county, lowa, which says: “ We have 
vines bro , s they he | sae lhe 7 anaes 
for some years previously, but increased in sub- nee ‘ ee Rise peter p be. Bers — — 
stance and strength rapidly before the bunches | "oan “4 peo ey ors on " be gi eet m9 
appeared; the bunches elongated to an enormous We oak a spaugph vines ca ot aaa ‘oe 
size, and the vines perfected a crop of grapes which | oles pears or pet A “ nearly all pe as 
took the first premium at the fall exhibition in the | 'F + ~anagpnwe dsBlbosiaies. Maze "3 
Crystal Palace at Sydenham, against all the best | mroved, except a few thet have coonped.” With 
austen. es Coeak’ Mabeain! So much for shallow |“ ™ old Jefferson. there is, in most of orchards, 
pence cen « poreer Rte ; _ but a mere sprinkle. 
planting in a border moderately rich. We feel | The early sown wheat looks well, and in some 
at this is the best practice, and that gardeners | , : > a my esi 
pent psn oe pa — vy eer | fields gro spots vost sa re high winds and 
aie : >" |rain. Late sown wheat that looked so very spot- 
and all vine-growers also, both in doors and out. dnt rept Se es 


: alga ‘ted and bad in March and April, has filled up 
The reason why vines do not thrive for a number very much latterly, helped on very mueh by warm 


of years, in deep borders, is this: it is negate May showers. Ronert A. SHERRARD. 
to preserve an equal degree of temperature, and | pane ag mec 
an equal action, between the roots and the tops of} Tae Measurtsc Worm has been very destructive 


the canes. For instance, the tops of the canes | in many orchards, this season. The transformations 


start early in the spring, both in the vineyard and | and hatching place of this pest do not seem to be un- 
in the vinery, long before the soil or the border! derstood. A pomological friend who has watched 
becomes warmed to the depth of two or three feet, them very closely, and put guards upon the trunks of 
and before the roots are properly excited into ac- | his trees to prevent any possible ascent of worms after 
tion, and hence a great draught is made upon the | being hatched, thinks they must hatch from eggs de- 
resources of the vine before it is properly supplied | posited in the bark or forks of the tree. We will be 
with sap. Again, in the fall, the action of the| thankful for any information that will throw light on 
roots, excited by the warmth of the soil or border,’ this subject.—Ep. 
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Home Miscellany, 


For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Leaf and Flower Pictures, 


( ( ‘onclude d.) 


Having already given directions for preparing 
the leaves and flowers, and for arranging the 
flowers into a picture boquet, it remains to give 


directions for varnishing, and making the leaf 


picture and the frames. 

After the flower picture is completed according 
to previous directions, it should be laid aside un- 
der pressure till perfectly dry, then pour a little 
of the flowing varnish into a sauce plate, and dip- 
ping the pencil brush in, brush lightly over every 
part of the picture, being careful not to touch the 
paper. It will take but a short time to go over 
the whole, and but little varnish should be taken 
from the vial at once, as it thickens rapidly. 
(Keep the vial corked, and if the varnish be- 
comes too thick, add a little turpentine, and shake 
it.) The picture should now be laid in a cool, 
dry place for a day or two, till the varnish is per- 
fectly dry, and in the meantime the frame, made 
according to previous directions, is to be covered. 
If desired, the frame can be covered with a vari- 
ety of leaves tastefully arranged, but as this 
rather detracts from the beauty of the picture un- 
der the glass, I prefer using but one form of leaf 
for a frame. The maple leaves, having so fine 
an outline, are among the most desirable for this 
purpose, especially as_ its colors in autumn are 
brilliant and durable, and can be alternated with 
the same leaves green, so as to produce a fine ef- 
fect. Mahonia leaves, too, are beautiful, but the 
work is less durable, as the leaves will soon begin 
to scale up from the frame. Oak leaves are very 
beautiful, and their grave tints are specially 
adapted to show off the beauties of the v :eath of 
autumn leaves. 

To cover the frame, begin at the middle of the 
top, and gum the choicest leaf and put it at the 
centre, (stems are all to be removed, of course, ) 
and letting the others as you put them on, slope 
away from this, and gradually curving around the 
corners, bring them together at the centre of the 
base, overlapping them well as you proceed, so as 
mostly to conceal the frame, and letting the edges 
project beyond the frame. Take care to have 
sach leaf lap on to one of another shade of color, 
so as to show its own outline, and be careful in 
framing the picture, not to break the projecting 
edges, as maple leaves are brittle. There is little 
danger of their being broken after they are once 
hung. Oak leaves are not at all brittle. The 
frame is to be varnished and dried before the pic- 
ture is put in. 

To make A Lear Picture, arrange the leaves 
and grasses on the table by your side, and pro- 
ceed, as with the flower picture, to mark an out- 
line and construct a picture without gum, on 
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jJanother piece of paper, before the real picture is 
imade; and when all is arranged to your mind, 
iremove leaf by leat, and gum it, according to pre- 
|vious directions, on the sheet of Bristol board or 


|pasteboard. The picture will look the best if 


|made in the form of a wreath, either circular or 
joval. The upper part of the wreath should end 
in points an inch or so apart, and gradually widen 
las they come downward, till the lower part can 
be both deep and wide, and still both the inner 
and outer outlines be the same shape, either oval 
or circular. Let the leaves lap as directed for 
the frames, taking the same care about arrange- 
ment of colors, and putting the grasses, spears of 
oats and chess, ete., and the finer and more deli- 
vate leaves, at the top and outer edges. To re- 
lieve the blankness of the white paper within the 
wreath, make a tiny boquet of moss and fine flow- 
ers, and gum on in the centre. Be careful to 
mingle enough bright green and yellow leaves 
with the richer darker ones of autumn, to give 
variety. Dry and varnish as directed for the 
flower boquet, and it will be ready for framing. 


J.C. B. 


*27ee —_——-— 
For the Ohio Cultivator. 
A Hint to the Boys, 


While we wish to express our approval of Sa- 
rah B. Sawyer’s advice to the girls, and are will- 
ing to appropriate a large share of it to our own 
use, we beg leave to ask of friend Sarah why the 
Cultivator Boys are not favored with a chapter? 
Did she never know them to trespass upon the 
rules of tidiness so far as to leave boots and boot- 
jack in the middle of the floor, shoe-blacking and 
brush just where they finished using them; to 
varelessly throw off coat and vest upon a chair or 
lounge, for mother or sister to hang up; to come 
in at night after having threshed all day, and 
|brush the chaff from their coats, and empty it from 
their shoes, upon the sitting-room carpet? Did 
she never notice the vexation of the tidy house- 
wile, when the “men-folks” come in with boots 
loaded with free soil, to track the clean kitchen 
floor? Did she never see tired hands gathering 
up books and newspapers that had been carelessly 
thrown down, by those who fail to appreciate the 
many steps a woman takes in those little duties, 
which bring to them no perceptible harvest ? 

Now, it would be far from us to speak dispar- 
agingly of these generous “ Lords of Creation,” 
but as we have noticed their evident satisfaction 
at our having the truth told us, for once, from a 
sensible woman in the Cultivator, we caught the 
wicked idea of, in a sisterly way, revealing a few 
lines from the other side of the picture. Now 
we have seen not a few who were guilty of just 
such careless tricks as those we have enumer- 
ated, and yet they pass for “all right,” while we, 
poor, defenceless creatures, who have to spend 
jone-half of our time in mending their untidy 
|habits, are compelled to see all the faults we pos- 
sess, and some we don’t possess, filed up for them 
to feast upon and boast over. 




















| 
| 
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But “a word to the wise is suflicient,” and if} Natrve Mopesty.— Gen. Sam Dale, the 
they will promise to remember our admonition in| southwestern Indian fighter, says, in his memoir 
future, and clean their shoes before coming into} just published, that he paid a visit to Washington 
the house—put boots and boot-jack, coat and vest, when Jackson was President, and adds: “The la- 
brush and blacking, and books and papers in their|dies of Washington struck me, who had so long 
proper places when done with them, and say no) been accustomed to the sun-burned maidens of the 
more about Sarah B. Sawyer’s advice to the) woods, as very fair and beautiful, very fascinating 
girls, we promise them our forgiveness and sis-)and refined. In one thing they differ trom our 
terly aid in the work of reformation. Indian women; they look one full in the face, and 

Errie B. Woop. | it is difficult to withstand their glances. An In- 

South Woodbury, 5th mo., 1860. dian maid, when a warrior approaches, bends her 
head like a drooping leaf. It is only in the deep- 
est recesses, where no others are near, that the 

Physiological research has fully established the | na al gg a bes ht the 
fact that acids promote the separation of the bile , aaa hey love intensely, and 
P : on oe |make the most faithful wives, and the tenderest 
from the the blood, which is then passed from the | o¢ sniiinen* 
system, thus preventing fevers, the prevailing dis- = 
vase of summer. All fevers are “ bilious,” that 
is, the bile is in the blood. Whatever is antago- 


s2eee 


Summer Sours, 





= seer + 7 

THE TREACHERY OF EVIL PASSIONS.—Evil 

}, the bile , D , ©!" | passions exert a powerful influence over the un- 

nistic of fever is cooling. It is a common say ing | derstanding ; they derange its action, and, having 
tage AES ; — 

that fruits are “ cooling,” and also berries of €ve-|the art of self-concealment, are likely to operate 








ry discription; it is because the acidity which 
they contain aids in separating the bile from the | 
blood, that is, aids in purifying the blood. Hence 
the great yearning for greens and lettuce and sal-| 
ads in the early spring, these being eaten with| 
vinegar; hence also the taste for something sour, 
for lemonades, on an attack of fever. 

But this being the case, it is easy to see, that | 
we nullify the good effects of fruits and berries, | 
in proportion as we eat them with sugar, or even| 
sweet milk or cream. If we eat them in their 
natural state, fresh, ripe, perfect, it is almost im- 
possible to eat too many, to eat enough to hurt 
us, especially if we eat them alone, not taking any 
liquid with them whatever. Hence also is but- 
termilk, or even common sour milk, promotive of 
health in summer time. Sweet milk tends to bil- 
iousness in sedentary people; sour milk is antag- 
onistic. The Greeks and Turks are passionately 
fond of sour milk. The shepherds use rennet, and 
the milk-dealers alum to make it sour the sooner. 


Buttermilk acts like water-melons on the system. 
—Hall’s Journal. 
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Cream Beer, 





As the warm weather is approaching, we begin 
to think of refreshing drinks. I have a famed 
recipe which I give. It is an effervescing drink, 
but far pleasanter than soda-water, inasmuch as 
you do not have to drink for your life, in order 
to get your money’s worth. The effervescence is 
much more slow. 

Two ounces Tartaric Acid. 

Two pounds white sugar. 

The juice of half a lemon. 

Three pints of water. 
Boil together five minutes. When nearly cold, 
add the whites of three eggs well-beaten, with 
half a cup of flour, and halt an ounce of essence 
of winter-green. Bottle, and keep in a cool place. 
Take two table-spoon-fuls of this sirup for a tum- 
bler of water, and add one quarter of a tea-spoon- 











ful of soda.—L. E. R., in Country Gentleman. 


with greatest fatality when least exposed to the 
notice of their victim. Of the drunkard it is 
often said that he is a poor judge of himself, 
often imagining himself to be sober when he is 
not. It is very much so with all the evil pas- 


‘sions that prey upon fallen humanity ; they be- 
| guile and deceive, ruin and destroy, without any 


advertisement of their presence, except in their 
result. They shrink from the blaze of conscience, 
and burrow in the heart. 





LABOR. 


BY FRANCES 8. OSGOOD. 





Pause not to dream of the future before us; 

Pause not to weep the wild cares that come o’er us; 

Hark! how Creation’s deep musical chorus, 
Unintermitting, goes up into Heaven! 

Never the ocean wave falters in flowing; 

Never the little seed stops in its growing, 

More and more richly the rose-heart keeps glowing, 

Till from its nourishing stem it is riven. 

‘“* Labor is worship !”—the robin is singing ; 
“Labor is worship !”—the wild bee is ringing ; 
Listen! that eloquent whisper, upspringing, 

Speaks to thy soul from out Nature's great heart. 
From the dark cloud flows the life-giving shower ; 
From the rough sod comes the soft-breathing flower; 
From the small insect the rich coral bower ; 

Only man, in the plan, ever shrinks from his part. 
Labor is life !—’Tis the still water faileth ; 

Indolence ever despaireth, bewaileth ; 
Keep the watch wound, for the dark rust assaileth ; 

Flowers droop and die in the stillness of noon. 
Labor is glory !—the flying cloud lightens— 

Only the waving wing changes and brightens ; 
Idleness only the dark future hightens ! 
Play the sweet keys, wouldst thou keep them in tune. 


Labor is rest—from the sorrows that greet us; 
Rest from all petty vexations that meet us; 
Rest from sin-promptings that ever entreat us; 

Rest from world-syrens that lure us to ill. 
Work—and pure slumbers shall wait on thy pillow; 
Work—thou shalt ride over care’s coming billow ; 
Lie not down wearied ‘neath woe’s weeping willow ; 

Work with a stout heart and resolute will! 
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FARM STOCK AND PRODUCE MARKETS, 

We have no items of prices in the produce market that | 
will interest our readers at this time. The two principal | 
articles which farmers now have to dispose of are wool | 
and dairy products. Eastern buyers of wool instruct | 
their agents to pay within a raege of 35 and 45 ¢., which 
is 4 or 5 cents less than was paid for the same grades last | 
year. Farmers with small lots of wool had best be pre- | 
pared to let it slide as soon as July, or before if they get 
a satisfactory offer. Those with large fine lots can per- | 
haps command better terms by holding on, but as such 
men ought to understand their own business, they must 
depend upon their wits and keep their eye on the gun. 
Cheese is selling pretty well. W. R. dairy men are get- 
ting 6 to 7 cents for new cheese, taken rather green, which 
pays well enough this year. 

The Eastern Cattle Market this week ranges from 74 to 
94c., for net weight of beef, which is no improvement up- 
on a few weeks past. The panic of the cattle disease in 
several of the Eastern States, will operate in favor of 
Western beeves, as more sure to be healthy. 

We shall post up our readers with quotations of prices 
of various produce as soon as there is anything to report. 


DRAIN TILE 


MANUFACTURED BY 
DAVID KENFIELD, 
Woodstock, Champaign Co., O. 


LIST OF PRICES, 
S inch Tile ..........sseeesccesseseeees 20 cents per rod. 
4 “ ew 95 « “ 
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(Ce No charge for loading on the cars. (24 


Hereford Cattle—Cotswold Sheep. 
HAVE ARRIVED HOME FROM ENG- 


land with my imported Hereford Cattle and Cotswold Sheep, 
purchased from the best breeders in England, and can accommo- 
date any one with that superior class of stock Ihave two pue 
blooded Hereford Bulls, one year old, and a pure Devonshire 
Bull, three years old, for sale. THOS. ASTON, 

12-3m Elyria, Lorain Co., Ohio. 


|CAPITAL .... 





The dwelling of John D. Miles, Esq., of Trenton, 
Delaware Co., Ohio, as it appeared on 
the night of February 26th, 1860. 
Insured in the Ohio Farmers’ 
Insurance Company. 


EXCLUSIVELY FOR FARMERS. 


OHIO FARMERS’ 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OFFICE AT LEROY P. 0., MEDINA COUNTY, O. 
Chartered and organized in 1848. 


$117,437.00. 


ee ee ey 





The greatest amount allowed on any one risk is $2,000. 


HIS COMPANY HAS INSURED FARM PROP- 

erty. forthe last twelve years, at an average cost of only 
TEN CENTS PER ANNUM ON EACH HUNDRED DOLLARS ; 
and at this very low rate, the Company have paid ONE HUN- 
DRED AND FIFTEEN TOTAL LOSSES, and accumulated a 
surplus of over $25,000, and never made an assessment. We 
append the following letter: 


From N. S. Townsnenn, late President Ohio State Board of 
Agricuturc. 
Avon, Lorain Co, 0., Sept. 2d, 1859. 
Having carefully examined the financial condition of the Ohio 
Farmers’ Insurance Company, and being personally acquainted 
with several of its managers, I have no hesitation in saying that 
I regard it as one of the safest and best institutions of the kind 
of which I have any knowledge. My own dwelling and farm 
buildings are insured in this Company. 
NORTON S. TOWNSHEND. 
DIRECTORS. 
Rufus Freeman, Halsey Hulburt, 
Asa Farnum, S. S. Hastings, Russell B. Smith, 
A.G. Haw.ey, Secy. John Sears, Rutus Freeman, Prest. 
, Geo. W. wey at General Agent. 
Ce For Insurance, Official Reports, Circulars, &c , apply to 
G, W. Martin, Mt. Vernon, Knox a . 
E. B. Whitehead, Alexandria, Licking Co. 
J. ©. Duncan, Millersburg, Holmes Co. 
Ii. B. Brainerd, Canfield, Mahoning Co. 
D. McCurdy, Richmond, Jefferson Co. 
10 Authorized Agents 


John Blocher, 


Dealers in Fruit Trees 
\ JILL FIND AT THE SUBSCRI- 


bers, a very large stock of Trees and Plants, 
suited to the Fall trade— (500,000 3 year apple trees, with other 
articles to correspond.) 

Persons selling, or about to sell trees in the West, for fall de- 
livery, are invited to make us an early call. We are disposed to 
deal liberally with them, and furnish trees indigenous to the seil 
and climate of the West, saving them the exposures attendant 
on shipments from nurseries four or five hundred miles East- 
ward. A few intelligent, industrious Agents will find employ- 
ment. 

A large trade has heretofore been done at this place in trees 
purchased at the East, but this year our neighbors have also 
good stocks of their own growth. We have always raised our 
own trees offered for sale. Our Nurseries are at the head of 
Broadway, 2 miles above the Oliver House. Address 

HALL & CO., 
8-4m Hickory Grove Nurseries, Toledo, O. 


OHNSON HOUSE—C. E. MAIN, PROPRI- 


°F etor. Superior street Cleveland, O. 





June24, 1860, 
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